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ADEN PROTECTORATE. 20 July—It was announced that the clectiy, 
principle would be introduced for the filling of four unofficial seats in 
the Legislative Council. One of the elected members would be clecteg 
by the Aden municipal council and the other three would represen 
electoral divisions. Membership of the Council would be increased from 
sixteen to eighteen by the addition of one official and one unof}.cial 
member. Nominated members would be reduced from eight to five, of 
whom one would be selected by the Governor to represent commercial 
interests. 


ALGERIA. 13 July—Extension of M. Soustelle’s mission (see lrance), 
17 July—An officer and eight soldiers were killed and eleven missing 
after an ambush near Tebessa. j 


ARGENTINA. 7 July—Dismissal of Rebel Officers. Eighty ofiicers 
of the Navy, twenty-five of the Air Force, and one N.C.O. were dis- 
missed by a decree of the President after having been declared ‘rebels’ by 
the Supreme Council of the Armed Forces. A number of senior officers, 
including Admiral Olivieri, were still under trial. 

8 July—The Vatican. The Vatican Osservatore Romano published 
the reply sent by the Pope on 3 July to a message of greeting from 
President Perén on the occasion of the Peter and Paul festival. It ac- 
knowledged receipt of the message and expressed the hope that the 
Argentine people might be allowed to live freely according to their 
Catholic traditions. 

g July—A few hundred people took part in an anti-Government 
demonstration in Buenos Aires, visiting the burnt churches and shout- 
ing Catholic slogans. 

Evening newspapers unanimously criticized Roman Catholics for the 
first time since the truce. 

10 July—Disorders. Two more anti-Government demonstrations 
took place in Buenos Aires. The first, outside the Cathedral, was dis- 
persed with hoses and after at least two shots had been fired. Later, 
rioting broke out outside the Naval Club where about 1,000 persons 
demonstrated in favour of Admiral Olivieri, the former Minister of 
Marine and leader of the abortive naval revolt. Hoses were again turned 
on the rioters who replied with stones. The disorders spread to the 
Plaza de Mayo and a number of shots were fired. Many people were 
arrested and several people, including policemen and firemen, were 
injured. 

11 July—Cardinal Copello, Archbishop of Buenos Aires and Primate 
of Argentina, and the leaders of Catholic Action repudiated those who 
took part in the previous day’s rioting under the banner of Catholicism. 

12 July—lIt was learned that Dominican and Franciscan religious 
authorities had sent strong protests to the Minister of the Interior and 
Justice against the Government’s decision to rebuild at the State's 
expense the churches burnt down on 16 June despite the protests of the 
religious orders owning them. They had informed the Government that 
the faithful wished to restore the churches with their own monetary gifts. 
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Antarctic. The Ministry of Marine announced that a British subject, 


- Mr Brian, at the British base on Deception Island (in the Falkland 


Islands Dependencies) had been admitted to the Argentine naval base on 
Deception Island and was receiving medical treatment there. 

New Party. A new party was launched called the Argentine Chris- 
tian Democratic Party. Its manifesto said that it had not been formed to 
displace any political party but to fill a void in one of the greatest crises 
in history. Western principles had been replaced by the monster of an 
all-powerful modern State. Christian principles had been forgotten. 
The burning of churches had shown that without political and economic 
freedom there was no religious freedom. Argentina was being as- 
phyxiated by a state of unendurable tension caused by hatred and class 
warfare which had been preached for several years. The new party 
stood for peace and non-violence. 

13 July—Conservative Democrata Party. The break-away 
‘abstentionist’ group of the Argentine Conservative Democrata Party 
issued a declaration demanding the resignation of President Perén. 

15 July—President Peron announced in an address to members of 
congress that he had ceased to be chief of the Peronista Party in order to 
become President of all Argentines. He said that a new phase of con- 
stitutional character without revolutions was starting because the coun- 
try could not be in a permanent state of revolution. He was resolved to 
restore all forms of freedom and to govern in accordance with the 
constitution, and he promised to lift the state of internal war in a few 
days and to grant complete freedom of the press. Henceforth all 
Argentines were free to elect their party organizations. 

The Conservatives issued a declaration demanding a complete 
amnesty for political and religious prisoners and the reversal of all anti- 
Catholic measures. 

16 July—The independent La Nacion published a statement by 
Monsignor Bolatti, ecclesiastical controller of the archbishop of Buenos 
Aires, charging the police with having passively permitted the destruc- 
tion of the archiepiscopal seat and of nine Roman Catholic churches on 
17 June. It revealed that the library containing 80,000 volumes and 
many historical documents had been burnt. 

The Rosario Medical Association appointed a committee to investi- 
gate charges that Dr Ingalinella, an alleged Communist, had died under 
torture at police headquarters to make him ‘confess’ that Communists 
had burned the churches. It accused the police of hushing up the matter. 

18 July—Dr Albrieu, Minister of the Interior, refused a request by 
the Radical Party to be allowed to hold public meetings and to broad- 
cast the proceedings on the ground that it would be inauspicious to 
begin the period of pacification by violating laws. 

20 July—The State Argentine Radio took over all radio stations and 
broadcast a warning to people not to be frightened by rumours. (In 
Buenos Aires strong rumours had been current that the Navy was about 
to shell the city.) 

During the night there was an anti-Peronista demonstration outside 
the Army Club which was broken up by the police. 
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AUSTRALIA. 7 July—Balance of Trade. Figures issued for the 
year ended on 6 July showed an oversea trade deficit of £A68 m., com. 
pared with a surplus of £A146-7 m. in 1953-4. Freight and insurance 
charges on imports were not taken into account in the deficit, and it was 
also expected to be increased by invisible items. 

In the eleven months to the end of May Australia had a deficit of 
£A84-3 m. in trade with the United Kingdom (compared with a deficit 
of £A12-2 m. in the corresponding period of 1953-4) and a deficit of 
£A45°5 m. with the United States (compared with a deficit of £A15-; 
m. in 1953-4). 

The budget surplus for the year ended on 30 June was £A70 m. 
as against the budget forecast of a surplus of £A251,000. 


AUSTRIA. 12 July—dAustro-Soviet agreements on compensation 
deliveries to Russia (see U.S.S.R.). 


BELGIUM. 10 July—Schools Bill. Roman Catholics, estimated at 
more than 200,000, took part in Brussels in a protest march of demon- 
stration against the Government’s proposed reductions in subsidies to 
Roman Catholic schools. They had come in special trains from all over 
the country. 


BULGARIA. 7 July—Bulgarian protest to Turkey ve arrest of Bulgarian 
diplomat (see Turkey). 


CANADA. 8 July—Hungary. Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, an- 
nounced that the Government had rejected an offer by Hungary to buy 
Canadian wheat for a 10 per cent cash down payment. It had informed 
the Hungarian Government that if a cash payment of 15 per cent were 
made it would be possible to issue a policy for the payment of the 
balance in twelve months’ time. 


CEYLON. 18 July—Development Plan. Mr Jayawardene, Finance 
Minister, introduced in the House of Representatives a six-year 
Government economic development plan for the expenditure of 2,527 
m. rupees (about £180 m.) to provide employment for another 136,000 
people. The main projects were the provision of more electricity and 
the reclamation of barren land for agriculture. 

20 July—It was announced that the Government had been informed 
by Mr Nehru that when in Russia he had convinced Soviet leaders of 
Ceylon’s sovereignty and that they had said they would no longer object 
to Ceylon’s admission to the United Nations. 


CHINA. 8 July—Agreement with Viet Minh. Peking Radio an- 
nounced an agreement with Ho Chi-minh (who was in Peking) to give 
North Vietnam 800 m. yuan (more than £115 m.) for railway, road, and 
factory construction, and for medical, electrical, and agricultural 
equipment. China also agreed to give technical assistance. Workers 
from North Vietnam would be sent to certain enterprises in China. 
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A joint statement issued by Chou En-lai and Ho Chi-minh called for 

aceful elections throughout Vietnam to reunify the country. It 
accused the United States of sabotaging the Geneva agreement by 
including South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos in the ‘designated areas’ 
protected by the Manila Treaty and by increasing supplies and troop 
training to South Vietnam, and also of actively obstructing consultations 
on elections in Vietnam. 

10 July—Finance. Mr Li Hseih-nien, Minister of Finance, told the 
National Congress that there had been serious losses to the Exchequer 
through theft and corruption. Speaking on defence, he said that China 
had received military equipment from the Soviet Union, and he ex- 
plained the increase of defence expenditure by 1,380 m. yuan (about 
£200 m.) over the previous year’s total of 5,813 m. yuan (about £840 
m.) by the ‘imperialist’ threat of a new world war and the need to defend 
national independence and to liberate Formosa. 

11 July—Counter-Revolutionary Activities. The Peking People’s 
Daily reported that two attempted revolts, on 17 March and 9g April in 
Hunan province, had been quelled. It also reported that 400 leading 
members of the I Kuan Tao religious sect in Shensi province had been 
arrested for counter-revolutionary activities. 

16 July—Armed Forces. The Defence Minister, General Peng 
Teh-huai, addressing the National People’s Congress, called on the 
Army to build up its strength vigorously for the liberation of ‘Taiwan 
(Formosa), and said there must be ‘not only a mighty Army but also a 
mighty Air Force and a mighty Navy’. 

17 July—Arrests. Peking Radio announced that the arrest had been 
ordered of Hu Feng, a writer, and Pan Han-nien, a deputy to the Nation- 
al People’s Congress, on charges of spying for General Chiang Kai-shek. 
{In June Hu Feng had published letters criticizing the Communist 
regime for ‘suffocating the life of realism’ in Chinese literature. He had 
previously been expelled from two leading organizations of writers and 
artists for his ‘subversive activities against the Communist Party.’] 

18 July—Yellow River Hydro-Electric Scheme. The Govern- 
ment’s twenty-year scheme for the harnessing of the Yellow River was 
outlined in the National People’s Congress. It provided for the creation 
of a large industrial basin and the development of hydro-electric plant 
capable of ten times the 1955 output for the whole of China. 

20 July—Communist bombardment of Quemoy (see Formosa). 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 9 July—The Consultative Assembly 
adjourned until October following a two-day debate on economic inte- 
gration during which M. Bonnefous, French Minister for Posts and 
Telegraphs, proposed the establishment of a European ‘postal pool’. 


CYPRUS. 9 July—Mr Lennox-Boyd, Colonial Secretary, arrived in 
Cyprus. Accompanied by the Governor, Sir Robert Armitage, he had a 
two-hour talk with Archbishop Makarios. 

10 July—Two bombs exploded in Nicosia during the day causing 
damage but no casualties. 
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Cyprus (coztinued) 
11 July et seg.—Statement by Archbishop Makarios and request to 3 
Greek Government to lodge appeal with United Nations (see Greece) : 
12 July—A police sergeant was shot and wounded by terrorists at 
Famagusta. In Nicosia a time bomb was removed from the land registry 
office before it exploded. ; 
15 July—In an attempt to cut water supplies to a British military 
cantonment at Episcopi part of the concrete structure covering the 
pipes was blown up. s 
The Cyprus Gazette published the text of a special law giving the |} _ 


Governor the power to detain terrorists. The law gave the detained | 7 ] 

person the right of appeal to an advisory committee appointed by the | — } 
Governor. | 
all 16 July—Archbishop’s criticism of Greek Government (see Greece), ( 
= 17 July—Thousands of demonstrators attended rival Greek and 
Turkish rallies in Nicosia. 
~ 19 July—Archbishop Makarios sent a telegram to the United Nations | 
a) protesting at ‘oppressive’ measures recently introduced into Cyprus by 
Britain. I 
= Greek religious organizations sent protests to Queen Elizabeth, the | 7 , 
r= United Nations, and other bodies protesting against the Cyprus | f 
endl Government’s deportation order against Archimandrite Stamatopoulos, | f 
3 who had been told to leave by 30 July. im t 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 7 July—Czech authorities’ approach to Mrs 1 
Sispera and British Government’s warning (see Great Britain). I 
9 July—Mrs Sispera. The Foreign Minister informed the British 
Ambassador that, as ‘an act of grace’, Mrs Sispera had been given — 

] 


= 


bie 


permission to return to Britain with her three children. 


15 July—Mrs Sispera left with her children for London. 


was reported to have crossed the demarcation line in the Gaza area and 
to have opened fire on Egyptian outposts with automatic weapons. 

11 July—Mr Nehru. Mr Nehru, Indian Prime Minister, arrived in 
Cairo for a twenty-four hours’ visit and had talks with the Prime 
Minister, Colonel Nasser. 

12 July—A joint statement by Mr Nehru and Colonel Nasser said \ 
that a review of the international situation, including the position in the a 
Middle East, had shown general agreement in their approach to these [4 

q 


f 

EGYPT. 9 July—Gaza Border Incident. A detachment of Israclis | 1 

I 


problems. They reiterated their conviction that involvement in military 
pacts or alignments with the great Powers did not serve the cause of 
peace but indeed often had the opposite effect. The statement also [| _ 
emphasized the importance of general disarmament and the banning of r 
the production and use of nuclear weapons as a means of creating a 


sense of security. 1 
17 July—British Protest. The British Chargé d’Affaires, Mr | 8 
Murray, protested to the Foreign Ministry against the tone of Cairo | f 


press comment on recent events at Buraimii in the Arabian peninsular. |  ¢ 
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Newspapers, renewing old attacks on ‘British imperialism’, had repre- 
sented the excessive zeal of local customs officials in preventing a lorry 
from entering Buraimi as a move by the British authorities to cut off 
supplies to the oasis and starve the inhabitants. Mr Murray said that if 
such attacks continued the British Government would be forced to 
conclude that the Egyptian Government were not anxious to maintain 
friendly relations. 

18 July—Reply to British Note on shelling of Anshun and British 
comment (see Great Britain). 


FORMOSA. 11 July—The British Consulate protested to the Chinese 

Nationalists concerning an attack by two Nationalist aircraft on the 

British freighter Inchwells near the Communist port of Foochow on 
uly. 

9% july —The Nationalist Defence Ministry announced that Com- 

munist guns on Amoy Island had shelled the Quemoy group for two 

periods during the day. 


FRANCE. 9g July—Franco-Tunisian Agreement. The National 
Assembly approved, by 538 votes to 44 with 29 abstentions, the rati- 
fication of the Franco-Tunisian home rule agreements (see No. 10, 
pp. 332-3). Both the Socialists and the Communists voted in favour of 
the agreement. 

M. Faure, Prime Minister, speaking in the debate, emphasized the 
importance he attached to the guarantees provided for French settlers, 
but he pointed out that the settlers must recognize that they could stay 
only with the psychological assent of the Tunisian people. Insistence on 
exaggerated guarantees would have defeated that very object. The 
Tunisians could not remain permanently debarred from their own dip- 
lomacy and defence, nor the French in Tunisia permanently debarred 
from full civil rights. That was why he had sought an agreement on the 
mutual admission of both peoples to full civil rights in one another’s 
countries. The Tunisian Government had already approved this in 
principle. 

12 July—Austria. The Assembly approved unanimously the ratifica- 
tion of the Austrian State treaty. 

13 July—French Plan for Geneva Conference. M. Faure, Prime 
Minister, gave the press an outline of a French plan to be submitted 
at the Geneva conference. He proposed that, parallel with a programme 
of general disarmament, the four Powers should make certain cuts in 
military expenditure and hand over the equivalent money saved to a 
quadripartite fund for the development of under-developed countries. 

Algeria. The Government renewed for six months the ‘temporary 
mission’ of M. Soustelle as Governor-General of Algeria. 

North Africa. General Koenig, Defence Minister, in a broadcast 
message to the armed forces, said that events in North Africa had 
shown ‘the fragile balance between the means accorded to the armed 
forces and the tasks they are called on to fulfil’. He emphasized that the 
troubles in North Africa, though they might reflect local discontent, 
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France (continued) 

were not spontaneous but were ‘inspired and upheld by a powerfy| 
coalition of widely varying interests’; a French withdrawal would leave 
the territories the prey of anarchy and dictatorship. ‘In momentarily 
withdrawing one of its divisions from its N.A.T.O. contingent,’ he said 
‘the French Government has not made a choice between its alliances 
and its national interests, but has drawn upon one section of the stil 
fragile ramparts of the free world to reinforce another more seriously 
threatened’. 

15 July—Meeting of Western Foreign Ministers. The Foreign 
Ministers of France, Britain, and the United States—M. Pinay, \\r 
Macmillan, and Mr ‘Duileomet in Paris and reached full agreement 
on recommendations to be made to the three heads of Government on 
the western approach to the Geneva conference. It was stated that all 
were agreed that German unification must be the first objective. 

18 July et seq.—Geneva Four-Power Conference of Heads of 
Government 

Agreement in principle on military command in South Vietnam (se 
Indo-China). 

20 July—U.S. Arms Contracts. The United States Embassy an- 
nounced the conclusion of new off-shore contracts with French firms to 
a value of nearly $42 m., bringing the total of such contracts since 1952 
to nearly $1,500 m. 


GENEVA FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE OF THE HEADS OF 
GOVERNMENT. 18 July—A conference of the heads of Government 
of Britain, France, the United States, and the Soviet Union opened in 
Geneva. 

The leading members of the four delegations were: Soviet Union, 
Marshal Bulganin, Prime Minister, Mr Khrushchev, member of the 
Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet, Mr Molotov, Foreign Minister, — 
Marshal Zhukov, Defence Minister; United States, President Eisen- 
hower and Mr Dulles, Secretary of State; Britain, Sir Anthony Eden, 
Prime Minister, and Mr Macmillan, Foreign Minister; France, \. 
Faure, Prime Minister, and M. Pinay, Foreign Minister. 

Opening Addresses. President Eisenhower, in the opening speech 
of the conference, said that it would not be possible in a few days to 
solve all the problems calling for solution, but they could perhaps create 
a new spirit to facilitate future solutions, and also they could try to take 
the first steps on the road to a just and durable peace. He placed first 
on the list of concrete problems calling for discussion the unification of 
Germany and the formation of an all-German Government based on 
free elections. The solution, he said, should take account of the legiti- 
mate security interests of all concerned; that was why they insisted that 
a united Germany was entitled to exercise the right of self-defence. By 
the same token the West was ready to take account of Soviet legitimate 
security interests and to consider further reciprocal safeguards. ‘The 
President went on to speak of the right of peoples to choose their own 
form of Government, and said that Americans felt strongly that certain 
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peoples of eastern Europe had not yet been given the pledge of United 
Nations wartime declarations and of other wartime agreements. He 
declared that the American people wanted to be friends with the Soviet 
peoples, but friendly understanding between peoples did not readily 
develop when artificial barriers interfered with communication. It was 
time ‘that all curtains, whether of guns, or laws, or regulations, should 
begin to come down’. This could only be done, however, in an atmo- 
sphere of mutual respect and confidence, and the President emphasized 
that the attempts of international Communism ‘to subvert lawful 
Governments and to subject nations to an alien domination’ added to 
distrust and to international tension. 

Turning to the question of disarmament, President Eisenhower sug- 
gested that because each nation felt it essential to be prepared against 
surprise attack the best approach might be to examine first the prob- 


lem of effective mutual inspection. ‘Such a system,’ he said, ‘is the 


foundation for real disarmament.’ He deplored the fact that assistance 
to under-developed countries was retarded by the devotion of so much 
productive effort to armament, and he concluded with an expression of 
regret that the Soviet Union had never accepted the United States 
proposal of December 1953 for a ‘world bank’ of fissionable materials. 

M. Faure began by calling for agreement in principle to the removal 
of barriers in the fields of economy, culture, and information. Turning 
next to Germany, he said there could be no true international harmony 
until the German problem was settled and that Germany must in- 
contestably be unified. He believed the Eden plan for unification to 
be the best but said it might be modified. German neutralization he 
rejected for a number of reasons including the possibility that it might 
provoke a desire for revenge and the belief that it was impossible for a 
country of the size of Germany. In his view the most plausible solution 
was, both in law and in fact, the inclusion of a reunified Germany in 
the western European and Atlantic pact systems, and in order to 
eliminate any danger to the Soviet Union which might be engendered 
by an increase in Germany’s potential, he proposed: (1) that the re- 
unified Germany should not have forces superior to those which west 
Germany would have as a member of Western European Union, and 
(2) that the western Powers should seek to ensure the defensive character 
of the agreements by all appropriate means, and that they should offer 
to the Soviet Union those undertakings in the Paris agreements which 
deprived any Government guilty of the use of force of the guarantee (of 
assistance) and military aid provided by the North Atlantic Treaty; 
and that the German undertaking in the Paris agreements not to use 
force to obtain reunification or modification of her frontiers should be 
given also to the Soviet Union; and (3) that the unified Germany should 
be included in a general security system extended to all European 
States which wished to join. M. Faure suggested that such a security 
system and the W.E.U. might even be merged into one. He devoted the 
end of his speech to the French plan already announced for the applica- 
tion of money saved by reduction in armaments to a programme of aid 
to under-developed countries. He suggested that the arms reductions 
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Geneva Four-Power Conference (continued) 
might be controlled by a military organization such as the W.E.U. and 
that an international organization should administer the funds. 

Sir Anthony Eden also declared that the chief problem facing the 
conference was that of German unity, but pending the negotiations op 
reunification he appealed to the Soviet Union to relax the physical 
restrictions which aggravated the division of Germany. Analysing the 
reasons for the failure of the Berlin conference, he said the Soviet 
Union had rejected the Eden plan for German unification with free 
elections because they believed that a united rearmed Germany, given 
freedom of action, would choose to join the N.A.T.O. alliance, and that 
this would constitute an increased threat to their security. He had 
therefore a number of proposals to make which were designed first to 
meet any apprehension aroused by the Eden plan, and secondly to make 
a practical experiment in the operative control of armaments; such an 
experiment if successful in Europe might, he suggested, ‘extend out- 
wards from the centre to the periphery’. He proposed first a security 
pact between the four Powers and a united Germany under the authority 
of the United Nations, and suggested that under its terms each country 
could declare itself ready to go to the assistance of the victim of aggres- 
sion. Secondly, he proposed that an attempt should be made to agree 
on the total of forces and armaments on each side in Germany and in 
the countries neighbouring to Germany. This would involve a system of 
reciprocal control to supervise the arrangement, and he hoped that the 
four Powers and a united Germany would be partners in the scheme. 
It would be understood that the work of the U.N. disarmament com- 
mission would not be delayed or excluded. His third proposal was for the 
establishment of a demilitarized area between east and west. He also 
invited any proposals which would result in greater freedom of move- 
ment and exchange of contacts. 

Marshal Bulganin said the Soviet Government considered that the 
conference’s purpose was to find ways and means of easing tension and 
creating confidence, and he reaffirmed his Government’s support for 
peaceful coexistence between nations irrespective of their different 
systems. He then announced the Soviet Government’s decision to con- 
tribute to the international pool of atomic materials, and he went on to 
urge the drafting of an agreement establishing the level of the armed 
forces of the United States, the U.S.S.R., and China at 13 m. men each, 
of Britain and France at 500,000 men each, and of all other States at 
between 150,000 to 200,000 men. In return for the Soviet acceptance of 
the western proposals on conventional armaments, he asked that the 
western Powers should accept the Soviet proposal for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. He welcomed M. Faure’s proposals to reduce military 
appropriations, saying they were worthy of careful study, and announced 
that the Soviet Government had decided to demobilize the contingents 
they were withdrawing from Austria and he invited the three western 
Powers to do likewise. 

Marshal Bulganin went on to amplify the Soviet proposal for a col- 
lective security system to include all European nations and the United 
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States. He said that its establishment could be effected in two stages. 
During the first, member States might adhere to their existing treaty 
obligations but they would be bound to refrain from the use of force 
and would undertake not to increase their armed forces stationed on 
foreign territories. During the second stage they would assume in full 
the collective security treaty obligations, and simultaneously the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the Paris agreements and the Warsaw Treaty would be 
abolished. The eventual Soviet objective would be to have no foreign 
troops remaining in the territories of European States. Such a with- 
drawal of foreign troops would, he said, greatly facilitate agreement on 
the reduction of conventional armaments and on the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons. On Germany, Marshal Bulganin said that the Soviet 
Government favoured German unification, but the remilitarization of 
west Germany and her integration into the western military grouping 
represented the main obstacle. If immediate agreement proved im- 
possible, ‘the problem should be solved step by step’. His final appeal 
was for a strengthening of economic ties and the development of inter- 
national trade. Existing restrictions were, he said, a serious obstacle to 
a relaxation of tension, but he added that the Soviet Union’s economy 
could carry on quite well under the existing restrictive conditions. 

19 July—The four Foreign Ministers met and agreed on the follow- 
ing agenda proposed by Mr Macmillan. (1) The reunification of Ger- 
many. (2) European security. (3) Disarmament. (4) Development of 
contacts between East and West. 

German Reunification. Sir Anthony Eden, who opened the dis- 
cussion on German reunification, said that an all-embracing security 
pact would take a very long time to negotiate and it was for that reason 
that he had proposed a pact between the four Powers and Germany. 

Marshal Bulganin repeated that western Germany should be free 
from military alliances and obligations before reunification could take 
place, but he said it would be unrealistic to demand the abrogation of 
the N.A.T.O. and Paris agreements. He suggested that the viewpoints of 
the two Germanys should be fully considered and that before unification 
became a fact more time should be spent in settling differences and 
problems within Germany. ‘In the circumstances in which west Ger- 
many is included in military blocs and in N.A.T.O., conditions are not 
ripe for the establishment of German unity. The task must be decided 
in other ways, over a period of time and step by step.’ With regard to 
the guarantees proposed by Sir Anthony Eden in connection with 
German reunification inside N.A.T.O., he said the Soviet Union could 
not depend on such guarantees. He admitted that all-German elections 
were important but said the time for them was not yet appropriate. 
Explaining the Soviet two-stage proposal for a collective security 
system, he made clear that Germany would remain partitioned during 
the first stage while existing military blocs were frozen, and would not be 
reunited until the second stage when the blocs were disbanded. 

President Eisenhower, who declared that he spoke as a soldier and 
who addressed himself particularly to Marshal Zhukov, said he would 
never have accepted the position of Supreme Commander of N.A.T.O. 
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Geneva Four-Power Conference (continued) 
forces in Europe if he had thought that the North Atlantic Organization 
was preparing for war. If Germany was to be a vacuum it would become 
a ground for Hitlerite propaganda. Any danger arising from German 
remilitarization was not only a danger to the Soviet Union but a Euro- 
pean danger. The problem was how to draw Germany into a position 
opposed to Nazism, strong yet not strong enough to attack. In the 
United States a declaration of war was subject to a decision by Congress, 
The United States would never be a party to an aggressive war. Var 
could only arise if vital United States interests were endangered. 
N.A.T.O. was entirely defensive and under the agreements German 
forces were so intertwined in the N.A.T.O. system that it would be 
impossible for them to make war. If it was argued that German re- 
unification must be delayed because of the fear of a united Germany in 
N.A.T.O., the United States held that such fears were groundless. 

M. Faure pointed out that there was a clear difference of opinion on 
the urgency of reuniting Germany. He shared the British view. Pon 

Sir Anthony Eden said he could not understand why the guarantees 
in the proposed Soviet security pact should be any less wounding to 
the pride of the member Powers than the guarantees in the five-Power 
pact he had proposed. q 

Marshal Bulganin welcomed President Eisenhower’s statement 4 
about N.A.T.O., but said that the fact that the Soviet Union had not ; 
been allowed to join it revealed its true purposes. 

20 July—European Security. Marshal Bulganin opened the dis- 
cussion on European security with a repetition of his proposals for a : 
collective security pact. He then circulated a paper giving the basic 4 
principles of such a pact. It revealed certain modifications of the pro- 
posals put forward by Mr Molotov at the Berlin conference in 1954. ‘Ihe 
preamble stated that the aims of the pact were to facilitate an early F 
solution of the German problem; the pact included the United States; 
it contained references to economic and cultural contacts between east 
and west; and it contained the two-stage concept and suggested that the 
first stage might last two to three years. It also proposed that participat- 
ing States should undertake not to increase their armed forces in the 
territories of other European States, and that the Chinese Communists iW 
should be invited to send observers to take part in organizations set up 
under the treaty. 

M. Faure said that until Germany had been reunited there would be 
tension in Europe and that the two-stage plan might involve the per- 4 
petuation of a divided Germany. He would prefer a collective security 
system which contained reciprocal agreements providing for limitation e 
of armaments and also for eventual reductions in armaments. 

Sir Anthony Eden said that if agreement could be reached on his five- 
Power pact proposal there would be little or no risk to European 
security and the safety of the smaller nations would be assured. A pact 
which included all European States seemed to him hardly feasible in 
view of the wide divergence of interests between these countries. It ; 
would be a long and laborious task to prepare such a pact. He felt, 
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however, that there might be a middle course between the two proposed 
pacts and he was ready to consider any suggestion. On the question of 
timing, Sir Anthony Eden agreed with M. Faure that it would not be 
possible to organize any European security pact so long as Germany 
remained divided. But he suggested that it might be possible to consider 
working for German reunification and for a security pact simul- 
taneously, provided that the security pact was not so widely drawn as to 
delay unreasonably the realization of German unity. 

Marshal Bulganin said he was ready to consider any amendments to 
his proposals. He did not think it was necessary for all European 
countries to join his proposed pact together; some might join later. 

Sir Anthony Eden proposed, and the other delegates agreed, that 
the Foreign Ministers should be instructed to study (1) the unification 
of Germany, having regard to the security of all concerned; (2) a 
security pact for Europe or part of Europe; (3) the limitation and in- 
spection of forces and armaments in Germany and the countries 
neighbouring Germany ; (4) the possibility of creating a demilitarized area. 

New Arrivals. Mr Stassen, President Eisenhower’s special assistant 
on disarmament, General Gruenther, Supreme Commander of 
N.A.T.O. Forces in Europe, and Admiral Radford, chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, arrived in Geneva. 


GERMANY. 9 July—West Germany. Volunteers Bill. The security 
committee of the Bundestag completed a new version of the Volunteers 
Bill which took into account many of the objections to the original Bill 
voiced in the Bundestag debate. It inserted a strict limit of 6,000 to the 
number of volunteers to be enlisted, specified their duties, and laid 
down that they must not be formed into fighting units. It also eliminated 
the proposed status of ‘officials on probation’, and substituted a written 
undertaking of service for the soldier’s oath, leaving Parliament to 
decide whether the soldier’s oath should be retained or not. The maxi- 
mum pay of the most senior general was fixed at a level below that of the 
highest civil servant. The Bill gave Parliament the authority to deter- 
mine the higher structure of the armed forces and the final organization 
of the Defence Ministry. 

10 July—Oder-Neisse Line. Polish and east German representa- 
tives, after a meeting in Berlin, issued a joint declaration reaffirming the 
Oder-Neisse line as the final frontier between Poland and east Germany, 
and confirming their ‘unshakable will mutually to resist any attempts to 
disturb the friendly relationship’. 

11 July—West Germany. Refugee Party. The two Ministers of 
the Refugee Party, Herr Kraft, Minister without Portfolio, and Pro- 
fessor Oberlander, Minister for Refugee Affairs, offered their resigna- 
tions to Dr Adenauer because of dissensions within their party. Pro- 
fessor Oberlander also resigned the chairmanship of the party, and 
both resigned from the party parliamentary group in the Bundestag. 

12 July—Six more right-wing members of the B.H.E. in the 
Bundestag resigned from the parliamentary group, reducing the party’s 
parliamentary strength from twenty-seven to nineteen. 
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Germany (continued) 

Soviet statement on policy for Germany (see U.S.S.R.). 

13 July—West German Reactions to Soviet Proposals. ‘1),. 
Christian Democratic Union, commenting on the Russian statement, 
said that free elections were far from a subordinate question: a united 
Germany could only be established after free and secret elections which 
would make possible the formation of an all-German Government. T), 
political will of the German nation could not be settled in advance; this 
would contradict the principles of democracy. An all-German Govern. 
ment must have freedom of action. To the Soviet suggestion that , 
European collective security system might be set up in which both 
Germanys might participate, the Christian Democrats said that no 
policy was acceptable which did not have for its aim German reunification 
in peace and freedom at the earliest possible moment. A security system 
with a divided Germany would be a contradiction. 

The Free Democrats also rejected the idea of a provisional arrange- 
ment under which the two German states would enter a security system 
together. 

The Social Democrats repeated their view that Germany could only 
be united if the idea of incorporating the whole or a part in a western or 
eastern military alliance were dropped. They said thata united Germany 
must take part in a collective security system within the United Nations. 

Military Appointments Committee. A Bill drafted by the security 
committee of the Bundestag to set up a standing committee on military 
appointments was given its first reading without debate. According to 
the Bill the committee would have the power to veto any appointment. 
It would also lay down directives for the general selection of service 
personnel. Members of the committee would be nominated by the 
Government, approved by the Bundestag, and appointed by the 
Federal President. All parties in the Bundestag except the German 
Party had agreed to move the Bill. 

14 July—West Germany. New Parliamentary Group. Her 
Kraft, Professor Oberlander, and the six other former members of the 
B.H.E. in the Bundestag formed a separate parliamentary group. 

Military Appointments Committee. The Bill to establish a 
standing committee on officers appointments passed through all its 
stages, the Social Democrats voting in favour. The Bundestag then 
approved a list of thirty-eight members of the new committee proposed 
by Dr Adenauer after negotiation with the Bundestag. 

Volunteers Bill. The revised Volunteers Bill passed its second read- 
ing in the Bundestag. The Social Democrats opposed the Bill. 

16 July—West Germany. Geneva Four-Power Conference. |r 
Adenauer, in a statement in the Bundestag on the Geneva conference, 
said that a European security system which envisaged the retention of 
the division of Germany was unacceptable. It would perpetuate the divi- 
sion for a period impossible to estimate and would give Europe nosecurity. 

Herr Ollenhauer, leader of the Social Democratic opposition, said he 
agreed with the Chancellor’s statement, and he called for an end to 
attempts to incorporate the German partition States, or all-Germany, in 
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i the military system of the east or the west, and for a security system 
: within the United Nations framework. 

. The | Volunteers Bill. The Bill passed its third reading in the Bundestag 
against the votes of the Social Democrats. 


‘ment, 
united | | 19 July—East Germany. Mining Disaster. ‘The east German press 
announced that a mining disaster had occurred at Niederschlema in the 


. The Erzgebirge, in which twenty-four miners had been killed and ninety-six 
” seriously injured. The west German news agency, quoting eye-witnesses 


thi 

shay said that the total casualties were some 400 killed, injured, and missing. 

hat, | | 20 July—Berlin. The officers’ revolt against Hitler of 20 July 1944 
both was commemorated at a number of places in west Berlin. In east 
it no | . Germany Neues Deutschland had described such commemorations as an 
ation | attempt to present as resistance fighters ‘the Hitler generals who are to 
stem form the staff of the new aggressive army’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 7 July—Geneva Four-Power Conference. Sir 
Anthony Eden, Prime Minister, in a speech to the English-Speaking 
Union, said that, to bring about German reunification, there must be 
free elections throughout the whole country. When the elections were 
over it would be for the united Germany to determine its own future. 
He admitted there were risks in such a policy but said there were risks 
in any attempt to solve the problem. He quite understood the Russian 
fear that a free Germany would probably unite with the West. He 
thought it would. “The Russians may even consider this dangerous to 
their security,’ he went on. “But the answer is that it need not be so. We 
are certainly ready, and I believe that the western nations, including 
Germany, are also ready, to agree to any reasonable arrangements which 
will give Russia reassurance on this point. For example, we have 
already begun to elaborate and apply a number of schemes for the con- 
trol and limitation of our armaments in Western Europe. . . There has 
never been anything like it in the world before: a voluntary limitation of 
armaments, a voluntary system of control and inspection, and plans still 
being worked out for a pool of armaments and other arrangements of 
that kind. These ideas are worthy of study by everybody, whichever 
side of the Iron Curtain they find themselves. There is no reason why 
they should not be extended in some form from the West to the East. 
And maybe other plans could be worked out too, to give confidence and 


ed | security.’ 
Sir Anthony Eden said there were three principles from which 
d- Britain would not depart at the Geneva conference. ‘We are not pre- 
pared to break up N.A.T.O. We will not be parted from the United 
)r f States. We will work for the unification of Germany. Subject to these 


_ principles, our position is negotiable.’ He suggested that the right spirit 
f | in which to approach the conference should be a blend of care, confi- 
; dence, and courage. Their first aim would be to allay mistrust on either 
side and then to outline tasks for the Foreign Secretaries. Finally, they 
should examine what the nations could do together to raise the standard 
of living and to increase the happiness of their people if the cold war 
" were once thawed out. 
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Great Britain (continued) 

U.S. Contracts. United States off-shore procurement contracts 
totalling approximately $20 m., for the production of tanks, arms, and 
equipment in Britain, were signed in Germany. 

Czechoslovakia: Mrs Sispera. It was learned from Prague tha 
Mrs Sispera (see No. 13, p. 416) had been returned to her home atter 
being forty-eight hours in the charge of a police escort who had takey 
her to see her children and her husband and had offered to release her 
husband and allow them to remarry. Mrs Sispera had refused, insisting 
that she wanted to return to England with her children. 

The Czechoslovak Ambassador was informed by the Minister of 
State, Foreign Office, that the further detention of Mrs Sispera would 
seriously worsen diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

8 July—Mr Nehru. Mr Nehru, Indian Prime Minister, in the course 
of his European tour, arrived in Britain for discussions with Sir 
Anthony Eden. 

Coal. The National Coal Board announced that the inland price of 
coal was to be raised by 18 per cent. It was estimated that fuel bills of 
the State industries would rise by the following annual amounts: 
electricity, £20 m.; gas, {17°75 m.; British transport, £8-7 m. A 
statement by the Federation of British Industries estimated the cost to 
private industry at at least £22 m. 

9 July—Visit of Colonial Secretary to Cyprus (see Cyprus). 

Czech grant of permission to Mrs Sispera to leave country (see | 
Czechoslovakia). 

Scientists’ Declaration on Atomic War. A deciaration signed by 
nine eminent scientists including Bertrand Russell and the late Pro- 
fessor Einstein called on mankind to renounce war, saying that the use 
of nuclear weapons would ‘quite possibly put an end to the human 
race’ and that if war broke out they would certainly be used. 

Mr Nehru. A joint statement by Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Nehru | 
said that their discussions had covered a wide field, including the Far 
East and the prospects for the Geneva conference. The two Prime 
Ministers were particularly glad of the opportunity to meet at that 
time. 

10 July—Before leaving for India Mr Nehru issued a statement to 
the press in which he said that he believed a turning point in world 
history had been reached—a turning away from the cold war towards 
peace. He was convinced that the Russian leaders desired to work for a 


lessening of tension. 
11 July—Protest re Chinese Nationalist attack on freighter (see 
Formosa). 


13 July—Malta. A joint statement issued on the conclusion of round- 
table talks with representatives of the Malta Legislative Assembly said 
that a long-term development plan for Malta was being prepared. In the 
meantime the following objectives had been endorsed: (1) raising the 
standard of education and other social services; (2) increasing sub- 
stantially opportunities for employment outside service establishments; 
and (3) avoiding unemployment. . 
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It was recognized that improved living standards could be main- 
tained only by increasing productivity and expanding Malta’s national 
income. With this in view H.M. Government undertook to contribute 


- to the cost of necessary capital works, to help secure the technical means, 


and, in the interim before these measures led to the required expansion 
of Malta’s revenues, to assist as might prove necessary in balancing the 


” budget on recurrent account. The Maltese delegation recognized that 
- the long-term development plan needed detailed elaboration and ex- 
amination, and each delegation pledged its close co-operation with 
HM. Government. They also recognized that the degree of success 


depended on the hard work and self-discipline of the Maltese people 


~ and on the Maltese Government and people making the best possible 


contribution from their own resources. 
15 July—Meeting of western Foreign Ministers (see France). 
17 July—Protest to Egypt re hostile press comment (see Egypt). 
18 July et seg—Geneva Four-Power Conference of Heads of 


Government q.v. 


Egypt. Mr Turton, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, replying to a 
parliamentary question, said that the Egyptian Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in an oral reply to the British Note of protest at the 


shelling of the Anshun by Egyptian shore batteries (see No. 13, p. 406), 


had said that none of the shots fired was aimed at the ship but he 
recognized that there might have been some confusion regarding signals 
exchanged between ship and shore. He added that, without prejudice 
to the investigations still being made, the system of signalling would be 
reviewed to ensure, so far as possible, that no further incidents occurred. 

Mr Turton said that the Government did not regard the reply as 
adequate and would continue to press for a full and proper answer. They 
had reserved the right to claim compensation and considered that an 
apology was called for. They had made it clear to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment that such incidents could only damage relations between the two 
Governments. 

19 July—Colonial Secretary’s approval of U.K.-Bunyoro agreement 
(see Uganda). 

20 July—Indo-China. The Foreign Office issued a statement 
condemning the disorders in Saigon (see Indo-China). It expressed 
confidence that the Vietnamese Government would take immediate 
steps to restore order, punish the perpetrators, and ensure that the 
International Supervisory Commission could continue its work in 
complete security. 

Malta. The Colonial Secretary announced in a written parliamentary 
reply the Government’s decision to grant to Malta such sum as might 
prove necessary to maintain the balance in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of Malta at {£1 m. at 31 March 1956, subject to a maximum grant 
of {2 m. for the current year. 


GREECE. 11 July—Cyprus. Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus, who had 


_ arrived that day in Athens, issued a statement saying that no decision 


could be taken on the future of Cyprus ‘which belongs to the Cypriots 
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Greece (continued) 

only’. The British Government were trying to ‘distort’ the nature of the 
issue, which was purely one of self-determination, by relating it to 
political and defence questions of the Mediterranean. The Turkish 
Government, he said, should have no say in the future of the island 
four-fifths of whose population was Greek. 

12 July—Archbishop Makarios and his advisers called on the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Stefanopoulos, and asked that a Greek appeal on Cyprus 
should be submitted to the United Nations before 20 July so as to pro- 
vide a safety valve in case the Anglo-Greek-Turkish talks should fail, 
It was stated afterwards that the Foreign Minister had told the Arch- 
bishop that an appeal would not be lodged before the tripartite talks 
(due to take place within the first ten days of August), as an appeal 
might be construed as Greek determination in advance to cause the 
talks to fail. There would be ample time before 22 August to add the 
Cyprus issue to the U.N. agenda if the London conference proved 
inconclusive. 

An ethnarchy statement said that the Foreign Minister had assured 
the Archbishop that the Greek Government would not accept any 
solution which was not based on self-determination. 

16 July—Archbishop Makarios told the press in Athens that the 
Church leadership in Cyprus did not approve the Greek Government's 
‘tactics’. They would prefer an immediate appeal to the United Nations 
and that participation in the tripartite conference should be conditional 
on a prior pledge to grant self-determination to Cyprus. He said the 
Cypriots would never accept any decision of the London conference 
which was not in accord with their rights and aspirations. 


HUNGARY. 8 July—Compulsory Delivery of Bread Grains. 
Budapest Radio announced that in future all farms must deliver bread 
grains to the State. 

Canadian rejection of Hungarian offer to buy wheat (see Canada). 

g July—Mr and Mrs Marton. It was announced that Mr and Mrs 
André Marton, Hungarian correspondents of two American new 
agencies, had been charged with espionage. [Mr Marton had been 
arrested in March and his wife in June. ] 

16 July—Cardinal Mindszenty. It was announced that the 
Minister of Justice had agreed ‘provisionally to interrupt the sentence 
on Cardinal Mindszenty’ in deference to a request by the Hungarian 
bench of bishops on account of the Cardinal’s age and health. He would 
be allowed to reside in a Church building designated by the bench of 
bishops. (The Cardinal was sentenced on 8 February 1948 to life 
imprisonment for high treason, espionage, and currency offences.) 


INDIA. 8 July—Mr Nehru’s statement on Goa (see Italy). 
Mr Nehru’s visit to Great Britain (see Great Britain). 
g July et seg— Mr Nehru’s statements in Britain (see Great Britain). 
Portuguese reply to Mr Nehru’s statement on Goa (see Jtaly). 
Kashmir. Pandit Pant, Home Minister,-replying to a press question 


£ 
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about the possibility of a plebiscite in Kashmir, said that much had 
happened since the Government made its statement, at the time of Kash- 
mir’s accession to India, that Kashmir’s future would be decided by 
plebiscite. Pakistan had entered into a military alliance with the United 
States, and the Kashmir Constituent Assembly had definitely decided 
to accede to India. He pointed out that Pakistan-held Kashmir had not 
yet made a decision, and he claimed that Pakistan had failed to agree to 
reasonable conditions for a plebiscite. He did not see any possibility of 
an agreement. 

10 July—Goaa. It was learnt that a Goa military court had sentenced 
in absentia Peter Alvarez, former president of the Goa National Con- 
gress, to eighteen years and eight months imprisonment with a loss of 
political rights for twenty years on charges of organizing a passive 
resistance campaign for union with India. Fourteen others had also 
been sentenced for offences against security. 

11 July et seqg.—Mr Nehru’s visit to Egypt (see Egypt). 

12 July—Pakistan. The Minister of Rehabilitation, Mr Mehr 
Chand Khanna, said that the Government would claim 4,000 m. 
rupees (£300 m.) from Pakistan in compensation for movable proper- 
ties left behind by Hindus in Pakistan at the time of partition. This sum 
was the difference between Rs.5,000 m. worth of property left behind 
by Hindus in Pakistan and Rs.1,000 m. left by Muslims in India. Mr 
Khanna said that refugees entering India from East Pakistan were in- 
creasing in number. Already 200,000 had crossed into West Bengal in 
the past two years, and unless the political atmosphere improved the 
position might grow worse. 

13 July—Mr Nehru. Mr Nehru arrived back from his European 
tour and was received with great enthusiasm. 

14 July—Pakistan protest re statement on Kashmir (see Pakistan). 

Goa. The Portuguese authorities in Goa announced the expulsion of 
twenty-one Indians found to be in Goa without permission. 

16 July—Kashmir. Speaking to a meeting of about 50,000 persons in 
Delhi, Mr Nehru referred to the request of the Pakistan Prime Minister 
for a clarification of Pandit Pant’s statement. He said India stood by her 
previous declaration on Kashmir, but asked if it was wise to close one’s 
eyes to circumstances prevailing in Kashmir. He said many things had 
happened in the past eight years which had a bearing on the issue. The 
Indian constitution had been framed, and it bound them to a clause 
which said that all decisions with regard to Kashmir would have to be 
taken with the consent of the Kashmir Assembly. 

18 July—Goa. The Portuguese authorities arrested twenty-one 
‘liberators’, mostly Indians, who had crossed the frontier at Xelle, 
and returned them to India. 

19 July—Foreign Affairs. Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, addressing a 
press conference, said that a conference must be held some time to 
discuss Far Eastern problems. The eastern situation was more explosive 
than the German question, and it should not be ignored at Geneva 
though it could not be discussed fully without China. 

Discussing the second Indian five-year plan, Mr Nehru said that his 
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India (continued) 

conception of it had not been influenced by his experiences in Russia, 
India would not accept the heavy cost of rapid development of heavy 
industries as Russia had done. He reiterated that the Cominform’s 
activities amounted to interference, but denied that he had said that jts 
functions would be limited in the future. It had not been discussed jn 
Moscow, but Marshal Bulganin had subscribed to the five principles of 
coexistence, and their logical application would lead to its fading out 
because its principles conflicted with the five principles. 

On Indo-China Mr Nehru said that the international supervisory 
commission could not function if the Geneva agreement was not fully 
implemented. While the South Vietnam Government had not signed 
the agreement, France, which was the paramount power, had done so on 
behalf of successor Governments. 

Referring to Goa, Mr Nehru said that Portuguese occupation was 
‘scandalous’. India would not ‘tolerate any nonsense’. Portugal was 
indifferent to moral pressure but the regime in Goa would collapse, and 
the regime in Portugal also if they were not careful. ‘India,’ declared 
Mr Nehru, ‘is a great and powerful country, but it is restraining itself, 
its power, and its people. No other great country would stand it.’ 

20 July—Mr Nehru’s mediation with Soviet leaders on Ceylon’s 
behalf (see Ceylon). 


INDO-CHINA. 8 July—Chinese-Viet Minh agreement (see China). 

Laos. Pathet Lao (pro-Communist) forces launched an attack on 
Laotian Government forces at Muong Peun, in the province of Sam 
Neua, a few miles from the North Vietnam border. 

g July—Laotian Government sources claimed that Government 
forces had counter-attacked and recaptured lost positions at Muong 
Peun and that the Pathet Lao were retreating eastward after losing 
twenty dead and 100 wounded. 

The Laotian Government broke off military negotiations with the 
Pathet Lao, and the Prime Minister announced that he was lodging an 
urgent complaint with the International Armistice Commission con- 
cerning the attack which he said had been prepared with the ‘open and 
direct complicity of the Viet Minh’. 

A Pathet Lao communiqué said the negotiations had been suspended 
owing to the indisposition of one of the principal delegates. 

Visit of Ho Chi Minh to Russia (see U.S.S.R.). 

16 July—South Vietnam. M. Diem, Prime Minister, said in a 
broadcast that his Government was ready to accept the principle of 
general elections in all Vietnam (as provided for by the Geneva agree- 
ment) but only on condition that the elections in North Vietnam really 
were free. He recalled that South Vietnam had not signed the Geneva 
agreement and was in no way bound by its terms which were signed 
‘against the will of the Vietnam people’. In view of the regime of 
oppression in the north, there must, he said, be proof that the Viet 
Minh Government was putting the higher interests of the national 
community before those of Communism. It must renounce terrorist 
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and totalitarian methods and cease to violate the Geneva agreement by 
preventing the movement of refugees from north to south. 

18 July—Soviet-Viet Minh agreements (see U.S.S.R.). 
South Vietnam. Franco-Vietnam Agreement. ‘The assistant 


| Minister for Defence announced that an agreement in principle had 


been reached between the South Vietnam and French Governments 
that the transfer of the military command to the Vietnamese should 


come into force on the completion of the military agreements which 


were to settle the details of the withdrawal of the French expeditionary 
force. His Government had asked that this should be completed in 
1956. The agreement would also determine the status of the French 
military commission to remain in South Vietnam. 

20 July—South Vietnam. Disorders. In Saigon, on the anniversary 
of the signing of the Geneva agreements, officially organized demon- 


- strations of protest against the agreements led to rioting in which two 
_ persons were reported killed and at least fifty injured. The damage done 


was estimated at more than £150,000. The Hotel Majestic, where the 
principal members of the International Armistice Commission were 
staying, was sacked and Mr Desai, the Indian president of the Com- 


_ mission, was manhandled. The Hotel Galliéni, where members of the 


Commission staff were staying, was also raided and furniture thrown 


outside. 
British statement on disorders (see Great Britain). 


_ ISRAEL. 9 July—Egyptian border incident (see Egypt). 


18 July—Blocked Refugee Accounts. It was announced that a 
final release of accounts blocked by the Israeli Government was being 
made to Arab refugee owners under an arrangement between the Israeli 
Government, the Palestine conciliation commission, and Barclays 
Bank. Under the arrangement, Barclays Bank, who had been held 
responsible in the Jordan courts for moneys of Jordan citizens held in 
branch banks in Israel, had given the Israeli Government a loan of 
sterling currency necessary to make the full release. Accounts aggregat- 
ing {2 m. had so far been liquidated mainly to the benefit of refugees in 
Jordan, and a further £1 m. was to be released to refugee owners in 
Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon, whose Governments had indicated their 
willingness to conclude agreements similar to that negotiated with 
Jordan. 

U.S.S.R. A shipping agreement was signed by Israel and the Soviet 
Union designed to increase trade between the two countries. 

19 July—lIrrigation. At a ceremony near Antipatris in northern 
Negev, President Ben Zvi opened a sixty-eight-mile pipe line to release 
a flow of water from the springs of Ras el-Ain in central Israel to the 
northern Negev. Ras el-Ain waters were also to be used for drinking at 
Tel Aviv and for Negev farm lands. 

20 July—Syria. An exchange of fire lasting several hours was re- 
ported from the Syrian border. Israeli sources accused the Syrians of 
having opened fire on a settlement near the southern end of Lake 
Hula. The Israelis suffered no casualties. 
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ITALY. 8 July—Goa. Mr Nehru, who was in Italy for a short visit j; 
the course of his European tour and had had an interview with th, 
Pope, told a press conference that the Pope had agreed with him th, 
there was no threat to Roman Catholicism either in Goa or anywher, 
else in India where 7 m. Catholics lived. Mr Nehru said Goa was only , 
political issue and it was because of the lack of valid political argument; 
that Portugal had tried to create a religious controversy. 

g July—Goa. Senhor Ferro, Portuguese Minister in Rome, replying 
at a press conference to Mr Nehru’s statement, said that his Govern. 
ment had always declared the problem of Goa to be historical, juridical 


and political, and not a religious question. The Portuguese Prin, [ 


Minister had said that the maintenance of Portuguese Goa was ‘th 
indispensable point of support for the preservation and diffusion oj 
Christianity in India’, but he had added that they did not ‘invoke , 
religious reason on which to base the political rights of Portugual’ 
Senhor Ferro said that Mr Nehru’s support for peaceful coexistenc 
became empty unless universally applied. Why did he not favour co. 
existence with Goa? 

13 July—Government Programme. Signor Segni, Prime Minister, 
presented his programme to the Chamber. He said the Government in- 
tended to complete the constitutional structure, particularly in such 
important matters as the establishment of a constitutional court, 
Foreign policy would remain unchanged. Economic policy would be 
based on the Vanoni plan to increase production. Private enterprise 
would play an important part but would not have the opportunity for 
easy and excessive profits. The Government intended to show particular 
interest in the control of monopolies and to reorganize the taxation 
system. Co-ordination between State-controlled and private enterprise 
was necessary, and the first step was the creation of a new Ministry for 
the undertakings in which the State was a participant. Legislation would 
be required on the exploitation of oil resources. The Government 
would also continue measures for the amelioration of social conditions 
in agriculture and would legislate for the extension of land reform 
measures. 

18 July—Signor Segni’s Government obtained a vote of confidence 
in the Chamber of Deputies by 293 votes to 265 with 12 abstentions. 

20 July—The Government was defeated in the Chamber by 213 votes 
to 196 on a minor amendment to a Bill concerning the cotton industry. 
There was no question of the Government resigning. 


JAPAN. 14 July—Dollar Trade. The International Trade Ministry 
and the Japan Bank announced that for the first time since 1950 the 
dollar trade balance was favourable by $8 m. Exports to the dollar arca 
in June totalled $64 m., or $10 m. more than in May, while imports 
amounted to $56 m., or $14 m. less. 


KENYA. 10 July—The Government’s amnesty offer expired at mid- 
night. 
11 July—The Government confiscated the land of 324 Mau Mau 
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‘terrorists who had failed to respond to the amnesty offer. Of the 1,777 
‘terrorists who had surrendered since the start of the emergency 962 had 
surrendered during the period of the amnesty. 


12 July—Spread of Mau Mau to other Tribes. It was stated that 


about thirty terrorists detained during a sweep of the city suburbs of 


Spring Valley and Karuri were of the Maragoli tribe. It was the first 


” time that the Maragoli had been publicly identified with Mau Mau. 


20 July—Emergency Regulations. The Government announced 


a ‘rationalization’ of emergency regulations dealing with major crimes. 


One of the effects was that illegal possession of ammunition or ex- 


‘plosives unrelated to the emergency would no longer be a capital 


offence. 
The Government announced that bombers would not in future be 


‘used against terrorists as they no longer presented a worth-while 

target. 

_ KOREA. 14 July—It was announced that the Communists had agreed 

“to a proposal to reduce the number of neutral inspection teams from 
ten to six. 


15 July—South Korea. The South Korean military Chiefs of Staff 


" issued a statement in which they regretted President Eisenhower’s 
’ reported statement that the Far East would not be discussed at Geneva 


and threatened a South Korean march into North Korea unless the 
following conditions were fulfilled: (1) dissolution of the neutral 
nations supervisory commission; (2) strengthening of the military 
power of South Korea so as to make it equal to that of North Korea; 
(3) increased economic aid to Korea for rehabilitation; (4) removal of 


~ the U.N. headquarters from Japan to Korea; and (5) restraints on 
’ Japan's ‘pro-Communist tendencies’ and enforcement of Japanese re- 
spect for democratic practices. 


LEBANON. 8 July—Government Resignation. Mr Sami Solh, 
Prime Minister, resigned as a result of differences with the Foreign 


' Minister, Mr Naccache, over diplomatic appointments. Mr Solh 


had asked Mr Naccache to resign but he had refused. 

g July—New Government. Mr Solh formed a new Cabinet con- 
sisting of six Ministers of his previous Cabinet and three new ones. 
Mr Hamid Franjiyeh, a former Foreign Minister, succeeded Mr 
Naccache. 

14 July—The new Government received a vote of confidence by 22 


_ votes to 11 with 2 abstentions. Nine persons were absent. 


MALAYA. 10 July—Singapore. Yong Koh-kim, president of the 


Factory and Shopworkers’ Union which organized the recent strikes, 


__ was arrested under the emergency regulations. 


12 July—Bombers attacked two big Communist farms in Kedah 


State south of the Siamese border. 


19 July—Singapore. Mr Marshall, Chief Minister of the Singapore 
Government, announced that he was resigning because the Governor, 
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Malaya (continued) 

Sir Robert Black, had refused to appoint two of four junior Ministers 
whose names Mr Marshall had submitted. Later he stated that he wa: 
holding up his resignation in response to a telegram from Mr Lennox. 
Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, asking him to await his arrival on 31 July 
when the constitution would be discussed. ae. 


MALTA. 13 July—Joint statement on London talks (see Great Britain), 
20 July—British financial help (see Great Britain). 


MOROCCO. 7 July—M. Grandval, the new Resident-General, arrived 
in Rabat to take up his post. The day was marked by a lessening of ten- 
sion. The full corps of judges attended the courts for the first time that 
week, and most Moroccan shops reopened after being closed for severa| 
weeks. 

g July—M. Grandval, French Resident-General, received an en- 
thusiastic welcome from crowds of Moroccans when he visited the 
Muslim quarters of Casablanca for the first time, though there were 
some nationalist cries. After his open car had passed, the police opened 
fire on a section of the crowd which refused to disperse and wounded 
seven men. Fifty-two arrests were made. Later M. Grandval ordered 
the immediate release of those detained and made inquiries regarding 
the wounded men. 

10 July—Three Moroccans were reported killed and two injured in 
terrorist attacks in Casablanca on 8 and 9g July. 

11 July—A curfew was declared in a strip of mountainous country 
near the Algerian border where a number of terrorist attacks had 
recently been made. 

12 July—Three persons were reported killed and ten injured in a 
series of six bomb outrages on 11 and 12 July. 

M. Grandval requested the resignations of a number of high officials 
to enable him to appoint new men to carry out reforms. 

13 July—M. Grandval ordered the release of thirty-one political 
prisoners and rescinded the orders restricting the movement of three 
trade union leaders and forty-three others, He also ordered the closing 
of the last internment camp for political detainees in the protectorate. 
In announcing these clemency measures to mark the national holiday 
(Bastille Day) the communiqué said that they would be followed by 
others at the Mohammedan New Year in a month’s time if the at- 
mosphere of détente noticed since the arrival of the new Resident- 
General remained unbroken. 

14 July—Seven persons were killed in Casablanca and twenty-five 
injured when terrorists hurled a bomb at a café terrace crowded with 
French people celebrating Bastille Day. Europeans formed a pro- 
cession and marched in protest to the town hall. 

The bomb outrage in the café led to anti-Moroccan and anti-Grandyal 
demonstrations by Europeans. One group attacked in his house a 
French lawyer who had frequently defended Moroccans. In defending 
himself he shot one and wounded two of his assailants. 
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15 July—Three people were killed in Casablanca and at least twenty 
injured in riots by Europeans in which attacks were made on Moroccan 
shops, cars were burnt, and demonstrations were resumed against the 
authorities and against persons sympathetic to Moroccans. Later in the 


. day Moroccans responded, surging in a great mass towards the Euro- 


pean quarter. The mass was stopped by the police but about 300 got 
through and set fire to European offices, shops, and cars. A curfew was 


imposed, 


The official figures said that nine Europeans and six Moroccans had 
been killed in the twenty-four hours up to the curfew. 

M. Grandval arrived in Casablanca from Rabat to take charge of 
security measures. In a broadcast he said that he had tried to bring 
about a détente, and had thought he was succeeding. Then ‘some miser- 
able creatures’ had committed the bomb outrage. It was understandable 
that those who had witnessed the attack should have been unable to 
contain their indignation, but it was intolerable that after a calm morn- 
ing new trouble should have broken out in the form of sacking of shops 
and bloody disorders. Europeans and Moroccans must understand that 
the object of the perpetrators of the bomb outrage was to make political 
evolution impossible. The Europeans must realize that the grave events 
that succeeded the outrage played straight into the hands of the enemies 
of France and Morocco. 

16 July—Rioting was renewed in the Muslim quarter of Casablanca, 
and at least seven demonstrators were killed when police fired on the mobs. 

M. Grandval was the subject of a hostile demonstration by Europeans 
when he attended the funeral of victims of the bomb outrage. 

Twenty-six different ex-servicemen’s associations appealed to the 
Moroccan and European populations of Casablanca for calm and a 
cessation of violence. 

M. Grandval issued orders making Casablanca a military region 
under General Franchi, and declaring a state of siege. 

17 July—After a day of calm in Casablanca anti-Jewish rioting broke 
out in the evening in the Old Medina and gendarmes opened fire from 
tanks with machine guns, killing at least five demonstrators and wound- 
ing about fifteen. 

Moroccans demonstrated at the oil port of Fedala, about twelve 
miles from Casablanca, but troops soon brought the situation under 


control. 
18 July—Two bombs exploded in Casablanca, one causing the death 


_ of a Muslim guard. A few shots were fired in the Arab town but with- 
serious result. 


It was announced that the principal commissioner of police in 


j Casablanca, M. Vergnolle, had been relieved of his post. 


Two Europeans were expelled from Morocco on the ground that their 
presence and activities prejudiced public order. 

The Resident-General issued an order banning the French civil 
police force from the Moroccan quarters of Casablanca. The main- 
tenance of order was left to Moroccans with help if needed from the 
national mobile gendarmerie. 
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Morocco (continued) 

Si Driss Kamal Tazi, a Minister in the Moroccan Cabinet, sent , 
letter to the Resident-General in which he accused the Casablanc, 
police of having protected and even aided Europeans in their attacks op 
Moroccans and commented that the silence of the Moroccan Goyerp. 
ment was proof of its own ‘total impotence and uselessness’. 

Moroccan shopkeepers in most cities began a general strike jn 
mourning for the victims of the Casablanca riots. 

19 July—The night of 18 July was reported to be the quictest iy 
Casablanca for many months, broken by only three cases of arson and 
one bomb explosion. 

Official casualty figures for the four days of rioting in Casablanca 
were given as twelve Europeans and twenty Moroccans (including one 
Jew) dead; sixty-eight Europeans, four Algerian Muslims, and 18) 
Moroccans (including eighteen Jews) wounded. 

Two shanty towns near Fedala were seriously damaged by fire, 
rendering more than 6,000 Moroccans homeless. A resident of Fedala 
said they had been warned by nationalist agitators that their huts would 
be burnt down unless they joined in the anti-French demonstrations in 
Casablanca. Other reports said that the fires were started by men who 
had first evacuated their women and children. 

20 July—M. Grandval dismissed two more French officials who had 
joined in the anti-Moroccan disorders. 

Si Bekkai, the former Pasha of Sefrou, who resigned in 1953 and 
went into voluntary exile in protest against the deposition of Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Yussef, returned to Morocco. He was reported to 
have been invited back by the Resident-General. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 16 July—The 
Ministerial Council unanimously approved the policy of the western 
Powers for the Geneva conference of heads of Governments. 

It was agreed that no lasting settlement could be achieved unless 
Germany were unified in freedom, that the first objective must be to 
discover Russian views on unification, and that unification must not be 
bought at the price of neutralization. On the proposal of Mr Macmillan, 
British Foreign Secretary, the Secretary-General was asked to work 
out machinery for prompt consultation between the Council and 
member Governments not directly represented at Geneva. 

M. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, urged the representatives at 
Geneva not to aim too high at first and to eschew dependence on paper 
guarantees, for instance of a demilitarized zone on the eastern frontier 
of Germany. He urged that to begin with the two sides should agree not 
to increase their forces rather than to plan any immediate big reductions. 


PAKISTAN. 12 jJuly—Indian Minister on compensation claim for 
Hindu property in Pakistan and on refugees from Pakistan (see Jndia). 

14 July—Kashmir: Protest to India. The Government sent a 
Note of protest to the Indian Government concerning the statement on 
Kashmir by Pandit Pant, the Indian Home Minister, on g July (sce 
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India). The Note recalled the Indian assurance to the Security Council 
sent a [that the Kashmir Assembly might express an opinion on accession but 
blanca | could not take a decision on it. It pointed out that the view expressed by 
ckson [> Pandit Pant had never before been put forward by the Indian Govern- 
- ment, and it asked the Indian Government publicly to disavow Pandit 
' pant’s statement which it described as wholly untenable and highly 


ke in 4 provocative. 


2Vern- 


16 July—Mr Nehru’s reply on Kashmir (see India). 
est in P17 July—North West Frontier Province. Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
nand — Khan returned to Peshawar, the capital of the North West Frontier 
Province, after seven years’ detention and exile. 
lanca [= 18 July—The Governor dismissed the North West Frontier Province 
gone | Cabinet of Sardar Abdur Rashid, and asked Khan Sardar Bahadur 
1 182 | Khan to form a new ministry. The dismissal followed differences be- 
~ tween the Rashid ministry and the central Government over the latter’s 
fire, plan to merge West Pakistan into one administrative unit. 
edala 19 July—Sardar Bahadur Khan formed a Cabinet which included 
ould | three Ministers of the dismissed Rashid ministry. 
Ns in 
who PERSIA. 13 July—U.S.S.R. It was announced that the Shah had 


accepted an invitation from Marshal Voroshilov to pay an official visit to 
yhad | the Soviet Union. The date had not been fixed. 


i POLAND. 10 July—Polish-east German statement on finality of 


and 
iltan i Oder-Neisse line (see Germany). 
‘dto | 15 July—Espionage. Warsaw Radio announced that two Poles had 
been sentenced to death for espionage on behalf of America and Britain. 
A third was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
The 
tern PORTUGAL. 8 July—Mr Nehru’s statement on Goa (see India). 


_ Cabinet Changes. A number of changes in the Cabinet were 
announced, including the following appointments: Dr Marcelo Caetano 
as Minister of the Presidency (Deputy Premier) in place of Dr Costa 
Leite; Dr Pinto Barbosa as Minister of Finance in place of Dr Aguedo de 
Oliveira; and Dr Raul Ventura, Minister of Oversea Territories, in 


lan, 
ork — place of Commander Sarmento Rodrigues. 
ind — § gJuly—Portuguese reply to Mr Nehru’s statement on Goa (see Jtaly). 
10 July—Sentences passed by Goa military court (see Jndia). 
at 14 July—Expulsion of Indians in Goa (see India). 
per 18 July—Arrest of Indians in Goa (see [ndia). 
ler 
vot — SAUDI ARABIA. 20 July—King Saud made a statement to foreign 
ns. ff} journalists in which he appealed to the West to restore to Arabs in 
_ Palestine their rights, to liberate north Africa as well as southern and 
for [eastern Arabia, and to respect Arab independence and not to obstruct 
a). — their unity. 
a 
on — SOUTH AFRICA. 8 July—Withdrawal of offer to negotiate on status 


: of South West Africa (see United Nations). 
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SYRIA. 20 July—Border exchange of fire (see Israel). 


TANGANYIKA. 13 July—One person was wounded and later died 
and one policeman was wounded during a clash with the police a 
Matombo, in the Morogoro district, after a crowd had objected to the ip. 
troduction of modern agricultural measures which had been explained 
to them by the District Commissioner. 


TURKEY. 7 July—Bulgaria. The Bulgarian Minister delivered , 
Note protesting against the arrest of the Bulgarian Vice-Consul jy 
Istanbul on a charge of espionage. 


UGANDA. 19 July—The approval of the Colonial Secretary was given 
to the U.K.-Bunyoro agreement (see No. 11, p. 333). 


UNITED NATIONS 

8 July—South West Africa. It was learnt that the South African 
Government had notified the United Nations that it had withdrawn its 
offer to negotiate directly with Britain, France, and the United States 
on the status of South West Africa. 

In a reply to the notification, a special committee of the United 
Nations had said that it could not accept the Union’s point of view, 
and remained ready to negotiate on the subject. 


Economic and Social Council 

8 July—U.S.S.R. The Russian delegate announced to a Council 
meeting at Geneva that Russia would resume active participation in the 
World Health Organization (from which she withdrew in 1949), and 
would also take up membership of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion and contribute 2 m. roubles in kind and services to the U.N. 
children’s fund. 

14 July—U.S.S.R.: Havana Charter. The Soviet delegate an- 
nounced in the Council that his Government was prepared to join the 
international trade organization proposed in the Havana Charter, and 
he appealed to all members of the United Nations to ratify the Charter. 


UNITED STATES. 7 July—Arms contracts for Britain (see Creat 
Britain). 

U.S.S.R. The Government sent a Note to Russia accepting the Soviet 
offer to pay half the damage sustained by the American aircraft shot 
down by Russian fighters on 22 June in the Bering Straits (see No. 13, 
p. 435). The Note said the offer was accepted in view of the Soviet 
expressions of regret and the orders issued to their military authorities 
to refrain from such actions in the future, but it insisted that the aircraft 
had at no time invaded Soviet air space. 

8 July—Foreign Aid Bill. The President signed the foreign aid 
authorization Bill for a total of $3,285 m. 

11 July—Foreign Aid Appropriations. The House of Representa- 
tives passed and sent to the Senate a Bill appropriating $2,638,741,750 
for foreign aid, after making a cut of $627-9 m. in the funds in spite of a 
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warning by the Administration that it would seriously hamper the 

13 July—Ministerial Change. Mrs Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare resigned for personal reasons and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Folsom, Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

15 July—Meeting of western Foreign Ministers (see France). 

Defence Strategy. The New York Times published a strongly 
critical survey of U.S. military policy by General Ridgway, who 
retired as Army Chief of Staff in June, in a letter to the Secretary of 
Defence. General Ridgway’s conclusion was that United States forces 
were ‘inadequate in strength and improperly proportioned’ to meet their 
many commitments, and he called for an immediately available joint 
military force in which the versatility of the whole was emphasized above 
the preponderance of any one part. 

Geneva Conference. President Eisenhower, in a broadcast to the 
nation before leaving for the Geneva conference, referred to Marshal 
Bulganin’s statement earlier that day (see U.S.S.R.) and said that if it 
were a true reflection of the hearts and minds of the men in the Kremlin 
‘then there will be no trouble between the Russian delegation and our 
own’ at the conference. He enumerated some of the problems in the 
following order: (1) the burden of armaments; (2) the ‘captive States’, 
once proud peoples no longer free to choose their own Governments; 
(3) the divided countries in which people related by blood and kinship 
and divided by force of arms were expected to be hostile to each other; 
(4) international interference in the internal affairs of free Governments, 
which made for subversion, inner recriminations, and sometimes 
revolution. He said there could be no easy settlement of those problems 
but he thought many post-war conferences had been characterized by 
too much detail and by working on specific problems rather than on 
establishing the spirit in which to approach them. One ingredient had 
hitherto been missing, ‘an honest intent to conciliate, to understand, to 
be tolerant, to see the other fellow’s viewpoint’. If they could change 
the spirit in which these conferences were conducted they would have 
taken the greatest step towards peace ever taken in the history of mankind. 

17 July—Far East. The Secretary of Defence announced that one of 
the three Army divisions still left in the Far East would be withdrawn 
before 30 June 1956. 

Spain. The House of Representatives approved a resolution advising 
the admission of Spain to N.A.T.O. 

18 July et seg—Geneva Four-Power Conference of Heads of 
Government @.v. 

U.S.S.R. A Note was received from the Soviet Union offering to 
co-operate with the United States in trying to prevent clashes between 
the two countries’ aircraft in the Alaska area. 

20 July—Minimum Wage. The House of Representatives passed 
by a large majority a Bill to raise the national minimum wage from 
75 cents to $1 an hour. A similar Bill had already passed the Senate. 
The Administration had opposed any increase to more than go cents. 

Off-shore contracts in France (see France). 
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US.S.R. 7 July—U.S. acceptance of Soviet offer to pay compensation 
for damage to aircraft (see United States). 

8 July—Decision to resume membership of W.H.O. (see Unite 
Nations, Economic and Social Council). 

g July—Ho Chi-minh. Ho Chi-minh, President of North Vietnam 
arrived in the Soviet Union from China and Mongolia. ) 

Shah of Persia’s acceptance of invitation to visit Russia (see Persia), 

11 July—Results of Five-Year Plan. Marshal Bulganin, Prin, 
Minister, announced to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party that the five-year plan for economic development was fulfilled 
by May—in four years and four months. He emphasized the growth of 
heavy industry and said that by the end of the year the production of 
capital goods would amount to 70 per cent of the total industrial output, 

12 July—Soviet Policy on Germany. A Tass agency statement 
broadcast from Moscow denied a recent suggestion in the West (by 
Mr Dulles on 28 June) that the Soviet Union had lost interest in 
German unification and said that, on the contrary, it was well known 
that the Soviet Union had invariably given first place to German 
reunification. In contrast the Western Powers had brought to the fore- 
front the creation of a west German army and the incorporation of 
west Germany in the western military bloc and had relegated German 
unification to second place. This had been proved by the ratification of 
the Paris agreements. The question whether Germany would continue 
to be torn in two depended therefore on the signatories of those agree- 
ments. 

The statement referred to the Eden plan for all-German elections 
(presented at the Berlin conference) and while admitting that the hold- 
ing of all-German elections ‘are of course of certain importance’ said 
that the manner of holding elections was subordinate to the main prob- 
lem of German unification and European security, and that the question 
of whether west Germany were remilitarized and included in a military 
group or whether measures were taken to prevent such a development 
was of decisive importance. 

The statement went on to reject the suggestion that German re- 
unification was impeded because of Soviet fears of a united Germany. 
It pointed out that the Soviet Union had successfully defended its 
independence against Hitler’s Germany which had had at its disposal 
the resources of nearly the whole of Europe. The Soviet Union opposed 
the remilitarization of Germany and the inclusion of Germany in any 
military groups not from fear of a militarist united Germany but be- 
cause such a policy increased the threat of war. 

The solution of the German question was linked with the problem of 
ensuring European security as a whole. If agreement on the reunifica- 
tion of Germany ‘on peace-loving and democratic foundations’ proved 
impossible in existing conditions, the problem would have to be solved 
step by step by means of relaxing international tension. This would 
be in accordance with the establishment of an all-European system of 
collective security which could be joined by both the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Federal German Republic whose rapproche- 
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ment was essential to hasten German reunification. As soon as a single 
democratic peace-loving Germany was restored she would occupy her 
place in the family of peace-loving European peoples united by a system 


of collective security. 


The Western Powers no longer concealed their intention that a 
united Germany must join the western military alignment, and the 
Soviet Union had to take this into account. There was no doubt that if 
the Soviet Union were to claim that the unification of Germany must 
depend on the participation of the united Germany in the Warsaw 
Agreements the Western Powers would not approve. 

The statement ended by affirming that the solution of international 
problems depended to a great extent on the establishment and strength- 
ening of confidence between States and that this was directly related to 
both the German problem and to the setting up of a European collective 
security system, and also to the problem of reducing armaments and 
banning atomic weapons. 

Austria. Austrian and Soviet representatives signed two agreements 
on compensation. The first provided for goods valued at $150 m., 
including crude oil, steel, copper goods, and machinery, to be paid to 
Russia for former German assets in Austria. The second covered 
deliveries of crude oil to Russia in exchange for Soviet-owned refineries 
in Austria. The Austrians undertook to supply 1o m. tons of oil in the 
next ten years. 

13 July—Communist Party Praesidium. Moscow Radio an- 
nounced the appointments of two new members of the Communist 
Party Praesidium—Mr Mikhail Suslov, senior secretary of the party’s 
central committee after Mr Khrushchev, and Mr Alexei Kirichenko, 
first secretary of the Ukraine Communist Party. 

14 July—Soviet offer to join international trade organization (see 
United Nations, Economic and Social Council). 

15 July—Geneva Conference. Marshal Bulganin, Prime Minister, 
told a press conference in the Kremlin that the Soviet Government 
delegation was going to Geneva to discuss with the other great Powers 
the most important international problems, ‘to find a common langu- 
age’, and by joint action to achieve a relaxation of tension and the 
strengthening of confidence between States. There was much talk in the 
West, he said, of the danger which allegedly arose from the Soviet Union. 
With that excuse military blocs were being formed and military bases set 
up around the Soviet Union. ‘We have never intended and do not intend 
to attack anybody—that would contradict our principles, our constant 
peace-loving policy.’ But, he said, in view of the war preparations of 
other States they had been compelled to take measures to guarantee their 
security, and they had a very good and well-equipped army. They were 
most anxious to end the existing tension so that the immense resources 
used on armaments could be devoted to the welfare of the people. 

Marshal Bulganin said that a great victory for the cause of peace 
would be the establishment of a collective security system in Furope 
with the participation of other States. He denied that a peaceful settle- 
ment was prevented by differences in social and State structure. The 
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U.S.S.R. (continued) 

question of whether Capitalism or Socialism was better could not }. 
settled through war. The issue ‘should be proved ‘in peaceful econom; 
competition’. There were, and always would be, disputed question, F~ 
but they must be discussed and a peaceful solution found. They cou|; 
not hope to solve all the complex problems at the conference, but give, 
goodwill they would be able ‘to find common ground’ and cha; 
feasible ways for an effective settlement. 

18 July et seq—Geneva Four-Power Conference of Heads of 
Government g.v. 

Soviet-Viet Minh Agreement. Following the discussions with }{) 
Chi-minh, a joint declaration stated that Russia had agreed to allocate y 
North Vietnam 400 m. roubles (about £35,800,000) to help restore he; 
economy, to train technicians, and to build twenty-five ‘enterprises’ 
Help would also be given to conducting geological surveys and iy 
setting up medical centres. The declaration praised the work of the 
International Control Commission in Indo-China, emphasized th: 
importance of consultations between North and South Vietnam regard. 
ing the elections due under the Geneva agreement in July 1956, noted 
with alarm attempts to bring Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam into 
S.E.A.T.O., and stated that certain States were making military agree- 
ments with the three countries. 

It was decided to widen political, economic, and cultural ties and 
to this end a trade agreement was also signed. 

Israeli-Soviet shipping agreement (see Israel). 

Note to United States offering co-operation to prevent air clashes off 
Alaska (see United States). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 10 July—Price Increases. The Government in- 
creased the price of bread by 12 dinars to 48 dinars (nearly 1s. 2d.) a 
kilogram, removed the subsidies for lard and oil, and raised the price of 
tobacco by 27 per cent. At the same time wages and pensions were in- 
creased by 500 dinars (about 12s.) a month and children’s allowances by 
half that amount. 
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